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did much travelling during their period of student-life. A monk
travels always on foot, carrying only a stick, a bowl, and a pair of
straw sandals. He begs all the way for his food and lodging, and
often has to seek shelter in decayed temples, caves, and ruined houses
by the roadside. He has to suffer the severities of the weather, and
is subject to all forms of danger and hardship.

But all hardships intensify his zeal. The beauty and grandeur of
nature ennobles his mind. He comes into contact with all sorts of
people, and studies under the greatest minds of the age. He meets
kindred souls troubled more or less by similar problems, and he lives
with them, befriends them, and discusses things with them. In this
way, his experiences are widened and deepened and his understand-
ing grows. Then, some day, he hears a chance remark of a char-
woman, or a frivolous song of a dancing-girl, or the chirping of
a bird in yonder tree, or smells the fragrance of a nameless flower,
and he suddenly understands! All his previous inquiries and searches
and experiences become correlated somehow, and the problem seems
so dear and the solution so evident. The miracle has happened and
he attains his Sudden Enlightenment

And he travels long distances back to his old master, and, with
tears in the eyes and gladness at heart, he gives thanks and worships
at the feet of his great teacher who never told him anything.

This is Zen in the Chinese sense.

And inasmuch as great persecutions drove hundreds of
thousands of monks into poverty and loneliness, destroying
their temples and confiscating their lands, this new inward-
ness and simplicity was timely*

The more spiritual teachers survived the persecution of
845-7; and as in sixth-century India, it only served to
scatter missionaries to remote districts and to neighbour-
ing lands. In Japan especially Zen masters produced a new
civilization. For the rest we may note that the first two
centuries of T'ang were favourable to Buddhism of the
orthodox schools, and art and architecture throve; side
by side with Zen the popular Buddhism went on. Men
like Jinagupta (528-605) of Peshawar came by way of
Khotan, were sometimes welcomed and sometimes driven
out of China, carrying with them scriptures and images
to Mongolia, Tibet, and other provinces. Jinagupta